Beatrice Manley, teacher extraordinaire, as photographed by her son, Dick Blau. 
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F.. tiny kitchen 


of her Silver Lake apartment is over- 
flowing with congratulatory tulips 
and lilies. Beatrice Manley, my long- 
time teacher and friend, has just re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Fine 
Arts degree at the 20th-anniversary 
graduation exercises of the Califor- 
nia Institute of the Arts. The citation 


honors Manley’s “splendid career 
and unforgettable presence as an ac- 
tress, her eloquence in the spoken 
and written word and her encourage- 
ment of the art of theater through 
teaching.” 

“When they left a message about 
the award,” she laughs, “I first 
thought they were calling me to sub- 
stitute teach.” Her slender face 
slides into a goofy grin, and she does a 
flawless impression of Stan Laurel, 
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finger atop her head twirling dark 
curls laced with gray. The honor 
came as a surprise to Manley, be- 
cause at 69, though her acting and 
teaching career has spanned five de- 
cades, she has not had wide public 
recognition. Since the ’70s, the arc of 
her life has turned inward; she now 
primarily devotes her energy to writ- 
ing and teaching. 

A memory arises of Manley sitting 
in the same kitchen chair some years 
ago, reading to me from a Tillie Ol- 
sen story. In “I Stand Here Ironing” 
a concerned mother entreats: “And 
when is there time to remember, to 
sift, to weigh, to total?” 

Manley has long sought to subdue 
her obsession for work in order to 
gain more time for sifting and weigh- 
ing. Midstream through her life, she 
no longer wanted to hide behind the 
persona of “‘artist,” and set out to 
discover who she was when she was 
not acting. She wondered if she had 
the courage to forsake the recogni- 
tion of an audience and to find a 
simpler, more private kind of delight 
in her work. (For years, in our visits 
or through weekly postcards, she 
urged me to surrender to the draw of 
what I truly, perhaps unconsciously, 


loved. In following her advice, my 
life shifted away from acting in Hol- 
lywood to more personal perfor- 
mance pieces, studies in psychology, 
marriage and motherhood.) 

Walking the tightrope between 
compulsive work and personal con- 
tentment is still a challenge for Man- 
ley, but she has gotten better at keep- 
ing her balance. Facing the rowdy 
CalArts graduates she confessed: 
“The last thing I would have wanted 
to hear at my graduation was a speech 
exhorting me to be happy. I couldn’t 
have cared less. Happiness was irrele- 
vant to my passion. But trial and error 
convinced me that being needlessly 
unhappy did not enhance my art.” 

Manley began practicing her art on 
Broadway in the *40s with the Play- 
wrights Company, whose other mem- 
bers included George Abbott, Eva Le 
Gallienne and Beatrice Straight. The 
early days were a struggle as Manley 
worked to establish herself profes- 
sionally while singlehandedly raising 
her son Dick. She traveled West to 
accept a resident artist fellowship at 
Stanford. There she met and married 
Herbert Blau, a director and critic 
with whom she had two more chil- 
dren, Tara and Jonathan. 


Manley and Blau, together with 
Jules Irving and Priscilla Pointer, 
founded the San Francisco Actors 
Workshop in 1952. The Workshop 
was among the first regional theaters 
to gain national prominence and was 
celebrated for introducing American 
audiences to such important contem- 
porary Continental playwrights as 
Pinter, Beckett and Genet. (Manley 
was the first American actress to play 
the role of Brecht’s Mother Courage.) 
In 1965 the Workshop was invited to 
become a resident company of Lin- 
coln Center and to inaugurate the 
New York performing arts center’s 
legitimate theater. East Coast critics 
did not take warmly to the interlop- 
ers from the provinces and respond- 
ed to their early productions with 
scathing reviews. “The sixties pretty 
much wiped me out,” Manley ad- 
mits. ‘None of the kids on the block 
wanted to play with me.” Down but 
not defeated, the Blaus returned to 
California to play a key role in found- 
ing the School of Theater at CalArts. 

In the ’70s, following her divorce 
from Blau, Manley “arose, dusted 
the ashes off and started teaching, 
doing my own performances and 
writing.” After a very difficult peri- 


od, she blossomed in a number of 
new directions. She wrote her first 
play, Conjur Woman (a story of “‘pas- 
sionate love, loyalty, trees and voo- 
doo”) and saw it produced at La 
Mama in New York. At CalArts, she 
adapted and performed a pair of 
memorable one-person shows: Crazy 
Jane, based on the poems of Yeats, 
and the Molly Bloom soliloquy from 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Witnessing Manley 
on stage alone in bed as Molly, un- 
self-consciously allowing Joyce’s re- 
markable words to sensuously flow 
through her, I became convinced 
that she had much to teach me. 
At first, the studies were both chal- 
lenging and terrifying. “Just walk 
across the room and breathe out on 
the ‘F’ sound,” Manley would direct. 
That sounded simple enough, but in 
my anxiousness to perform, /o get it 
right, all of my old physical and men- 
tal defense patterns emerged. 
“Dancers pay attention to minute 
detail when they practice,” Manley 
reminded me. “So do singers and 
musicians. Actors tend to think thata 
seemingly remote technical detail 
like positioning the lip corners in a 
particular way to shape a word will 
interfere with emotion. Not so. 


Technique serves emotion. Now try 
it again, and don’t worry so much 
about the outcome.” 

Manley helps her students to slow- 
ly untie the knots interfering with 
authentic ways of expression. She en- 
courages her charges to trust the 
body’s inner logic and wisdom and 
works to reinforce the performer’s 
natural intelligence. With compas- 
sion and patience, she taught me a 
new way to learn. “Her point was 
always to work for self-satisfaction, to 
work on being a more complete per- 
son,” recalls Paul Reubens (Pee-wee 
Herman), an early student of Man- 
ley’s at CalArts. “What has stayed 
with me is her message—that if you 
are mainly out for recognition, turn 
around and Do Not Pass Go.” 

More than 25 years of teaching 
actors, singers and interested others 
has given Manley ample opportunity 
to question and refine her method- 
ology. In a new book she writes of her 
discoveries: “We are Stanley and 
Livingston in the Body, the unex- 
plored continent. It is not in our cul- 
ture to feel the path of the breath, to 
follow it, to trust it. Who would think 
that the movement of the tongue has 
anything to do with emotion or in- 


sight into personality?” 

Having taught many techniques of 
traditional acting over the years, Man- 
ley now believes that the pendulum 
has swung too far “‘in the direction of 
searching for psychological truth.” 
She argues that “students are over- 
trained in analysis and undertrained 
in the ways to pass idea and passion 
through the body. When we are cen- 
tered, the breath, moving along the 
path it has created, joins mind and 
body. The gap between the actor and 
the character is closed.” 

Manley has developed her theory 
of acting rooted in a symbiosis of 
mind and body while battling multi- 
ple sclerosis. Walking can be diffi- 
cult for her, but by most medical 
predictions, her condition should be 
much worse than it is. Persistent 
work at self-rehabilitation (swim- 
ming, Alexander Method, physical 
therapy) has clearly paid off. 

Manley has a passion for contem- 
porary music, and several of her the- 
ater pieces have incorporated cut- 
ting-edge compositions. She 
adapted her play, Young Finny From 
Fnyyny as a libretto for a children’s 
opera; the piece, with music by Da- 
vid Ocker, can be heard on a recent 


Delos Records release. Originally 
produced as a “funk fairy tale” at the 
California New Music Festival in 
1979, the piece is set in Anaheim, of 
all places, and reflects Manley’s 
earthy, often dark sense of humor. A 
rich, childlike vein of magical, super- 
stitious thought runs deep inside her: 
Manley’s intimidating grande dame 
facade often disappears without 
warning, revealing a mischievous kid 
from the Bronx. 

Writing at her kitchen table on 
scraps of paper, deposit slips—what- 
ever is handy—Manley somehow 
quilts together quirky, ribald, pas- 
sionate pieces of writing. 

She has recently learned to use a 
word processor, much to the relief of 
friends who have squinted over her 
handwritten manuscripts for years. 
Her latest project, a screenplay enti- 
tled Sweet Adeline County, isa Depres- 
sion-era story of murder, love and 
greed. She tackles the work with the 
fearless innocence of a beginner, yet 
in all of her writing can be felt the 
rhythms and poetry of great dramatic 
literature, which, after a lifetime of 
acting, are now part of her being. 

Manley is one of those rare acting 
teachers who continues to act. For 20 


years I have witnessed the result of 
her deepening trust in the notion of 
“passing ideas and passion” through 
the body. Especially memorable 
were her 1982 performances in two 
Samuel Beckett plays, Rockabye and 
Footfalls, and her 1987 solo perfor- 
mance in Predicaments, a piece she 
adapted from an Edgar Allen Poe 
story. Her acting today arises from a 
well of inner stillness and is ever 
richer with intuition. 

Our long afternoon of remember- 
ing, sifting and weighing has evapo- 
rated into evening. “I want to take all 
of these flowers over to the Chris 
Brownlie AIDS hospice,” Manley 
says, gathering the blossoms in her 
arms and preparing to leave the 
house. “I’ve been giving readings 
there this year. The flowers would be 
put to better use there. Would you 
like to ride along?” 

Cane in one hand and lilies in the 
other, Manley accompanies me to 
the door. She pauses, a grin breaking 
across her face. “Hey,” she asks, 
“now that I’m a doctor, I guess I can’t 
say things like ‘Fuck you,’ huh?” I 
take her arm and we exit, roaring 
with laughter. 

—Ruth Cox o 


